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NIGERIA: ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Area 923,000 sq km 
Population (millions) 90.0 
Population Density 
(per sq km) 97.0 
Population Growth Rate 3.2 
% CHANGE 
1983** 1982-1983 


National Income 

GDP (current WN millions) $1,330 50,000 (2.6) 
GDP Per Capita (dollars) 730 700 (4.1) 
Exchange Rate (dollars/naira) 1.45 1.33 (10.3) 


Production Index (1972=100) 

All Manufacturing 284.8 (15.0) 
Cotton Textile 180 (10.0) 
Vehicle Assembly 1,000 (16.7) 
Cement 175 (7.9) 
Utilities 350 - 


Agricultural Production (1000 tons) 
Yams 18,650 18,300 (2.8) 


Millet 3,240 3,180 (1.8) 
Corn 1,785 1,800 1.0 
Rice (paddy) 1,300 1,400 7.7 
Palm Kernels 350 355 1.4 
Cocoa Beans (commercial) 160 140 (12.5) 
Cotton (lint) 27 26 (3599 
Peanuts (unshelled) 610 590 


Monetary (December 31 W millions) 
Money Supply 9,745 10,000 11,500 


Credit to Domestic Economy 16,268 21,900 27,000 
To Private Sector 9,654 11,400 12,000 
To Government Sector 6,614 10,500 15,000 

Retail Price Index (1975=100) 257 32 301 376.2 

Reserves (dollar millions) 4,000 1,000 1,000 


Trade (dollar millions) 

Exports 17,000 13,000 10,000 (23.2%) 
To U.S. 9,249 7,045 3,500 (50.1) 
Imports (includes debt service) 18,800 16,500 11,000 (12.23) 
From U.S. 1,523 L,275 800 (38.0) 
Trade Balance (1,800) (3,500) (500) (48.8) 
With U.S. 7,726 5,750 2,700 (53.4) 


*Sources: World Bank, IMF, Embassy Estimates, Central Bank of Nigeria, and other 
Nigerian Government Sources 


**y.S. Embassy Estimates and Projections, IMF data 


() Parentheses indicate negative value 





CURRENT ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE - GENERAL 


During the first three quarters of 1983, Nigeria continued to face 
the need to readjust economic activity to accommodate reduced levels 
of oil income. Nigeria experienced a dramatic decline in oil in- 
come between January 1980 and February 1983. Oil production fell 
from 2.06 million b/d (1980) to an average of only 1.29 million b/d 
(1982). For the first quarter of 1983, oil production declined 
further to an average of 805,000 b/d. The price Nigeria received 
for its oil fell from $40.00 per barrel to $35.00 per barrel 
(March 1982). In the aftermath of the early 1983 failure of OPEC 
to agree on a unified production/pricing framework, and in reaction 
to a price reduction by North Sea producers, Nigeria announced its 
own unilateral price cut. On February 19, Nigeria announced a 
$5.50 bbl roll back in its price retroactive to February 1. This 
resulted in OPEC agreeing to a new production framework. In reac- 
tion to the stabilizing of the OPEC price situation and the organi- 
zation's production quota system, Nigeria's oil production moved 

up to just under 1.2 million b/d. Output surged in the second and 
third quarters to an estimated 1.45 million b/d. The outlook for 
the rest of the year is uncertain, but it appears likely that pro- 
duction could well average around Nigeria's 1.3 million b/d OPEC 
quota. 


The country's economic planners chose, in 1981, to use foreign ex- 
change reserves (estimated at $10 billion) to finance the country's 
current account deficit. By early 1982, however, the country's 
stock of foreign reserves had declined to about $2 billion and 

no longer represented a cushion to support expenditure levels 


higher than current income. Consequently the Government of Nigeria, 
faced with the prospect of little or no increase in oil income, 
took steps to control foreign exchange outflows. 


In late April 1982, President Shagari announced the first phase of 
a package of austerity measures geared to holding down the outflow 
of foreign exchange. These measures included changes in tariffs 
and import licensing requirements. A freeze was also announced on 
new capital projects, and a series of inter-ministerial committees 
was established to administer the new programs. 


Economic activity declined throughout 1982 and into 1983. Progress 
on major projects was slowed. The level of physical imports into 
Nigeria has also fallen sharply. Despite the imposition of the 
austerity program in early 1982, foreign currency expenditures con- 
tinued through the year to outpace oil income. With the country's 
stock of external reserves all but depleted, the 1982 current ac- 
count deficit was, to a large extent, financed by slowing down pay- 
ment of short-term obligations. In August 1983, following an 
agreement with banks to roll over $1.5 billion of these obliga- 
tions, Nigeria's stock of arrears was estimated to be in the 
$4.5-5.0 billion range. 





President Shagari in his budget speech for 1983 stressed that hard 
currency expenditures (imports and debt service) will have to be 
cut to 600 million naira ($810 million) per month. This figure was 
revised downward to 460 million naira ($615 million) in March 1983 
when the Government accepted recommendations of the presidentially 
appointed National Economic Commission. Since 1981 outlays aver- 
aged 1.2 billion naira per month and in 1982 they were cut back to 
around 800-900 million naira per month, most observers feel that 
the 460 million figure is unrealistically low. 


Over the first half of 1983, foreign exchange outflows averaged 
about 620 million naira per month, just over the Government's target 
level. Imports into the country fell dramatically during April and 
May, to the point where the normally active Lagos harbor was vir- 
tually empty. Emergency government allocations of import licenses 
and foreign exchange coupled with credit guarantees by the U.S. 
Export-Import bank and the Department of Agriculture (GSM-102), 
brought supplies of essential imports (particularly rice and wheat) 
into the country during the preelection period of late June through 
August. Port activity, which picked up as a result of the emergency 
allocations, has begun to drop off again, suggesting that imports 
may again become scarce. 


The cutoff of imports during the spring of 1983 was due not so much 
to the austerity measures as to an almost total drying up of short- 
term credit. Since few companies will ship goods to Nigeria on open 
account, almost all imports to Nigeria are shipped on confirmed 
Letter of Credit (L/C) basis. Accordingly, once commercial banks 
reached their exposure ceilings for Nigeria in the first quarter of 
this year because of delays in receiving foreign exchange releases, 
most banks simply stopped opening confirmed L/Cs for shipments to 
Nigeria. This brought a virtual halt to imports. 


In July, Nigeria negotiated an agreement with commercial banks which 
rolled over into medium-term debt about $1.5 billion of the estimated 
$6.0 billion in short-term arrears accumulated by the country. In 
September, many banks which did not participate in the initial re- 
scheduling agreed to roll over an additional $500 million. The 
agreements call on banks to make available new lines of credit to 
allow imports to resume, but many bankers here have taken a "wait 
and see" attitude about increasing significantly their exposure in 
Nigeria. This suggests that trade credit could remain tight through 
1983 and into 1984. 


Nigeria is negotiating with the IMF and World Bank for additional 
financial assistance. The total value of the package is estimated 
to be in the $2-4 billion range, spread over three years. An IMF 
program will undoubtedly entail some conditionality which may prove 
difficult for Nigerians to accept. Nevertheless President Shagari 
has said that he expects an agreement with the IMF shortly. Devalu- 
ation is a normal IMF condition, but the Nigerian Government has con- 
sistently said it was out of the question. However, the Central 
Bank of Nigeria has allowed the value of the naira to fall by about 
10 percent (from $1.45 to $1.33) between June and August. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING PERSPECTIVE 


Federal Government Budget - 1983. On May 26, 1983, President 
Shagari signed the 1983 Budget Bill. Both Houses of the National 
Assembly had approved the bill two weeks earlier. The budget is 
based on a projected 1983 oil production level of 1.0 million b/d. 
The Government thus anticipates a 20 percent decline in revenue 
this year to a total of 9.3 billion naira of which 4.6 billion 
naira will be the share allocated to the Federal Government under 
Nigeria's revenue allocation system (the remainder will go to 

state and local governments). On the expenditure side, the 1983 
Budget Bill allocates 3.8 billion naira for recurrent expenses, 

6.6 billion naira for capital expenditure and a 1.8 billion naira 
contribution to the Development Fund. The total projected expend- 
iture for 1983 of 12.2 billion naira is 11 percent higher than 

the 1982 figure of 10.9 billion naira. The Government hopes to 
bridge part of its resource gap by an increase in foreign borrowing 
from the 2.1 billion naira budgeted as loans in 1982 to 3 billion 
naira ($4.0 billion) in 1983. (However, with most banks already 

at their maximum exposure limit for Nigeria, it is unlikely they will 
provide much new credit.) The Shagari Administration's budget con- 
tinues to place high priority on agriculture, education, developing 
steel and petrochemical industries, and on strengthening the coun- 
try's defense and police forces. 


Fourth Economic Development Plan 1980-1985. Nigeria's long-term 
approach to economic development is centered around its five-year 


development plan. The current plan (1980-1985) was developed during 
the oil boom of the late 1970's. The projects described in the plan 
are based upon oil output of about 2.0 million b/d at a price of 
$40.00 per barrel. For 1983, the Fourth Development Plan projected 
oil income of approximately $30 billion. Most observers feel that 
the 1983 oil income will be about $10 billion and the Government's 
1983 budget estimate predicts oil revenues of only $8 billion. While 
the Fourth Development Plan remains on the books as a guide to the 
country's development objectives, because of the dramatic decline 

in revenues, it has lost most of its relevance in identifying spe- 
cific projects whichwill be carried forward. 


ENERGY - OIL 


During 1982 and into 1983, Nigeria faced a soft world market for 
crude oil. Output for the first half of 1982 averaged 1.32 mil- 
lion b/d, slightly below the 1.44 million b/d 1981 average. Third 
quarter output dropped to 1.18 million b/d. Production firmed some- 
what to 1.48 million b/d in October and 1.27 million b/d in November. 
Softness in the market began to reappear by the end of the year, 

and in December production drifted down to 1.21 million b/d. Output 
for all 1982 averaged 1.29 million b/d. 





The outlook for 1983 is still somewhat uncertain and depends on 
several variables over which Nigeria has little or no control. The 
failure of OPEC early in the year to patch together a pricing and 
production framework extended the uncertainty in the market. In 
anticipation of almost certain producer price cuts, consumers saw 
little incentive to enter the market. Nigerian production averaged 
about 850,000 b/d in January 1983. Output fell to an unprecedented 
675,000 b/d in February. These months are traditionally two of 
Nigeria's strongest; January output in both 1981 (2.1 million b/d) 
and 1982 (1.76 million b/d) were the best months of those years. 

In the past, January and February provided the cushion to soften 
declines in output anticipated in the spring. In reaction to the 
situation and prompted by a reduction in the price of competitive 
North Sea crude oils, on February 19 Nigeria announced a $5.50 cut 
in price, retroactive to February 1. This announcement brought 
about a general realignment among both OPEC and non-OPEC producers. 
Once the dust settled, Nigeria (at $30 bbl) was left with an im- 
proved competitive position over North Sea crude oil and Saudi 
Arabian Light. Production improved in March to 900,000. b/d. 

The improvement continued into April when output averaged 1.17 mil- 
lion b/d. A dramatic surge in production occurred in May to over 
1.6 million b/d and remained at or above 1.3 million b/d from June 
through August. Most reliable sources feel that third quarter out- 
put will average slightly above 1.3 million b/d. For the fourth 
quarter, experts predict Nigeria could produce around 1.3 million b/d, 
but this would depend, to a large extent, on agreements within OPEC. 
Oil experts now estimate that Nigeria oil production will aver- 

age 1.3 million b/d for all of 1983. 


ENERGY - GAS 


At current production levels, Nigeria produces about 1.0 billion c/f 
per day of associated gas. With domestic consumption of gas about 
300 million c/f per day (virtually all of which is used in power 
generation), most of Nigeria's gas production is lost through flar- 
ing. Nigeria has sought to address this problem by requiring an 

end to such flaring by January 1, 1984. While the companies have 
responded with a variety of plans, the 1984 deadline will not be 

met because none of the plans has been implemented. 


Nigeria's primary mid-term hope for exploiting its gas reserves had 
been the Bonny Liquified Natural Gas (LNG) project which would have 
exported close to 2 billion c/f per day of gas in liquid form. Be- 
cause of increasing costs and continued delays, the shareholders in 
the Bonny company (60 percent of which was owned by the Nigerian 
National Petroleum Corporation) decided in early 1982 to liquidate 
the Bonny project. The Government of Nigeria has, however, reit- 
erated its commitment to the development of a scaled down LNG proj- 
ect. The completion of such a facility is not likely before the 
late 1980's. A task force has been set up to review the concept of 
an LNG export facility. It is likely that a restructured company 
charged with attempting to put together a new LNG project will be 
announced this year. 
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AUSTERITY MEASURES 


On April 20, 1982, President Shagari made a nationwide media 
broadcast in which he detailed the depth of the Nigerian finan- 
cial crisis. He also used the opportunity to announce a series 
of austerity measures which would be implemented to confront the 
problem of declining oil income. These measures were broadened 
on January 1, 1983, by tightening licensing restrictions for 
imports. 


Despite assumptions that the austerity measures needed National 
Assembly Authority to be renewed after one year (in April, 1983), 
the Shagari Administration did not seek legislative authority to 
keep the measures in force. Instead, the Government issued an 
interpretation of the law which holds that new legislation is 
needed only if the measures are to be broadened. So far this 
interpretation has gone unchallenged. 


Following the reelection of President Shehu Shagari in August to 
another four-year term as President, the Government announced 
that there would be no wholesale lifting of the austerity mea- 
sures. Most observers here expect the economy to remain on an 
austerity footing at least through 1983, and there is some specu- 
lation that import restrictions and access to foreign exchange 
may be tightened further. 


Fiscal Measures. Over 260 items ranging from frozen chickens to 
nails have been totally banned or placed on the list of products 
which need import licenses. The goods now under license account 
for some 90 percent of the raw materials in use in Nigerian indus- 
try. In addition, duties were substantially raised on over 60 
products. 


Foreign Exchange Measures. The amount of foreign exchange which 
individual Nigerians can take out of the country (Basic Travel 
Allowance) was decreased from 900 naira (about $1200) to 500 naira 
($670). Compulsory advance deposits against imports on the fol- 
lowing items were introduced as an additional method of curtailing 
the demand for imported products: 


a) Food - 50% With the exception of rice) 
b) Medication - 50% 

c) Building materials - 50% 

d) Capital goods - 50% 

e) Raw materials - 10% 

f) Spare parts - 15% 

g) Motor vehicles and trucks - 200% 

h) Motor cars - 250% 

i) Other goods - 250% 


These deposits must be paid to the importer's bank before a Letter 
of Credit is opened. The funds are then placed in an interest-free 
account with the CBN. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The crop outlook is less optimistic this season than in 1982, 
chiefly because of a severe winter harmattan and less than ideal 
rainfall so far this year. Bush fires in the first quarter were 
also a problem. We expect production of grains and most staple 
tuber crops to be at or below last season's levels despite small 
increases in area under irrigation and in total acreage. The 
larger area results from various FGN Green Revolution programs. 
The crucial factor will be rainfall during the second wet season 
from September-early November. If this turns out well, total pro- 
duction could still rise moderately. One severe problem is the 
rinderpest epidemic in the livestock sector where losses have run 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars and over a half million 
head have perished. 


The food supply situation in the country has improved with some 
easing of import restrictions over the summer. Larger quantities 
of wheat and rice licenses have been particularly beneficial for 
consumers in the southern urban centers. Prices in general remain 
high, however, and have been increasing at an annual rate be- 
tween 20 and 30 percent. 


Agricultural trade prospects are still dominated by the question 
of foreign exchange access. While June and July were very good 
months for U.S. deliveries, however, total exports are not ex- 
pected to exceed $350 million, 25 percent below 1982. U.S. sup- 
pliers have been under particular pressure because of price con- 
siderations and favorable credit and shipment terms competing 
suppliers offer. Still, several bright sectors remain--wheat 
imports are for the moment above last year's levels and new op- 
portunities are developing in the cotton and soybean areas. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTOR 


The Central Bank of Nigeria's (CBN) industrial production index 

for 1981 showed an overall decline of about 8 percent compared to 
1980. This was largely due to a sharp drop (30 percent) in the 
mining (011) component of the index. No data have been published 
by the CBN on industrial production for 1982. Given that oil pro- 
duction continued its decline through all of 1982 and into 1983, 
and that commercial credit virtually disappeared during the second 
quarter of 1983, industrial production certainly continued its 
downward trend. Nigerian industry has been particularly hard-hit 
by FGN austerity measures and the drying up of short-term trade 
credit. Since they are mostly imported, spare parts and raw mate- 
rials are getting more scarce, and many industries have been forced 
to lay off workers and cut back operations significantly. A shake- 
out of Nigerian companies has been underway since mid-1982. These 
effects suggest that the decline in industrial production acceler- 
ated during 1982 and will at best stablisize in 1983 if oil revenues 
continue fairly strong and banks make available more short-term 
credit. 
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TRADE BALANCE 


Nigeria's balance-of-trade position continued to deteriorate through 
the end of 1982 and into early 1983. Declining oil revenues seem to 
have more than offset the cutback in imports, leaving Nigeria still 
in the position of spending more than it earns and maintaining 
monthly balance-of-trade deficits. In an effort to conserve for- 
eign exchange, the Central Bank began a slowdown of payments. De- 
lays now average six to nine months, and the short-term arrears 
occasioned by the slowdown are estimated at about $6 billion. U.S.- 
Nigeria trade has suffered as a result of Nigeria's economic slow- 
down and import restrictions. U.S. imports from Nigeria peaked in 
1981 at $1.5 billion and declined to $1.2 billion in 1982. 


The outlook for 1983 suggests a continuation and most likely an 
acceleration of the downward trend in U.S.-Nigeria trade. United 
States imports from Nigeria, virtually all crude oil, fell from 
$9.2 billion in 1981 to $7.0 billion in 1982. For the first half 
of 1983, figures show that U.S. exports to Nigeria, $384.9 million, 
were off by 47 percent and U.S. imports from Nigeria, $1.47 bil- 
lion, fell by 58 percent. U.S. sales to Nigeria for the balance of 
the year will probably not pick up, and U.S. oil purchases, which 
have improved somewhat after the unusually low first quarter levels, 
will probably still be only about half of 1982 totals. 


INFLATION 


The CBN's figures for 1982 (the latest available) indicate only a 
modest rise in consumer prices in urban and rural areas. The CBN's 
composite consumer price index for December 1982 stood at 275.7 
(1975 = 100), up less than 7.6 percent from the year before. The 
actual rate of inflation of 1982, however, was probably on the order 
of 17 to 18 percent. Informal Embassy and newspaper price surveys 
in 1983 indicate that prices are still rising at a high rate. 

Early indications are that 1983's inflation rate could top 25 per- 
cent. Imported tools, in particular, are becoming more expensive 
as a result of the Government's austerity measures. In addition, 
many goods made in Nigeria, which rely heavily on imported inputs, 
are becoming scarcer and more costly as raw materials become harder 
to obtain. Scarcity and the uncertainty of supply also leads to 
radical fluctuations in consumer prices as new shipments arrive 

and as shortages reappear. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Nigeria's money supply remained relatively constant over the course 
of 1982, rising slightly despite strong contractionary influences 
such as a major decline in foreign assets of the banking system and 
substantial amounts of money being held out of circulation due to 
delays in foreign exchange conversion. These contractionary influ- 
ences were, however, more than offset by a substantial increase in 





the amount of Federal Government Treasury Bills outstanding. These 
bills were issued to finance the large Government deficits of 1981 
and 1982 and have in effect kept the country's money supply ex- 
panding despite a strong economic downturn. The Government has 
continued to finance its deficits through the first half of 1983 

by issuing substantial amounts of new Treasury Bills. It has been 
suggested that Nigeria's money supply could expand significantly 

by the end of 1983. 


POLITICAL FRAMEWORK 


Since 1979, Nigeria has been governed under a Federal Constitution 
modeled along the lines of the U.S. constitutional system, with a 
President and separate executive, legistlative and judicial branches. 
Nigeria is one of the very few multiparty democracies in Africa, 

and six parties competed in the August-September, 1983 elections. 
President Shehu Shagari was reelected and his National Party of 
Nigeria (NPN) won a majority in both houses of the National Assem- 
bly and most of the 19 state governorships. President Shagari 

will be inaugurated for his second term on October 1 and will formhis 
new ministerial team shortly thereafter. 


Economic issues did not loom large in the 1983 elections, and there 
are only minor differences in the political and economic approaches 
of the three major parties, the National Party of Nigeria (NPN), . 
the Unity Party of Nigeria (UPN) and the Nigerian Peoples Party (NPP). 
The Peoples Redemption Party (RPR), whose support is almost entirely 
in Kano state, has a moderate populist orientation, as does the 
Greater Nigerian Peoples Party (GNPP). The sixth party which con- 
tested the 1983 elections but won no seats was the Nigerian Ad- 
vance Party (NAP) which is avowedly socialist. 


"Ethnicity" (i.e., tribal identification) remains an important fac- 
tor in Nigerian politics, as it does in virtually all aspects of 
Nigerian life. The National Party of Nigeria (NPN) retains ethnic 
identification with the Hausa-Fulani of the North, the Unity Party 
of Nigeria (UPN) with the Yoruba of the Southwest, and the 
Nigerian Peoples Party (NPP) with the Ibos and certain other mi- 
norities of the East. Yet, the 1983 elections showed some break- 
down in traditional ethnic politics as the major parties attracted 
some support outside their traditional areas. 


Internationally, Nigeria is a member of OPEC, the United Nations 
and its specialized international bodies, the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU), the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM), and the 
Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS). Nigeria's 
primary foreign policy concerns are African issues and opposition 
to apartheid. 


LABOR 


Nigeria has an estimated population of 80 to 100 million, and a 
labor force of about 35 to 40 million. The Nigerian Labor Congress 
(NLC), which is the national labor center for the 42 trade unions, 
now claims a membership of about three million. 
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There are no unemployment statistics in Nigeria, but unemployment 
has increased considerably during the world recession and oil glut. 
A number of private firms have cut back the size of their work- 
force, and some have gone out of business. In Nigeria's rela- 
tively large public sector, there have been few cutbacks, but no 
growth to provide new jobs to Nigeria's rapidly increasing work- 
force. First-job prospects for youths and university graduates 
are very bleak. 


The present trade union structure in Nigeria is a legacy of the 

last military government, which in 1978 reorganized the plethora 

of small unions under one center - the Nigerian Labour Congress. 

The avowed goals of the military government were to bring order 

to the trade union movement with the return to civilian government 
in 1979, and to remove East-West competition from the Nigerian labor 
scene. The reorganization has been generally successful and popu- 
lar with labor, employers, and the population at large. 


In 1981, the NLC achieved a 125 naira ($188) minimum monthly wage, 
which is high for West Africa. Nigerian labor is thus relatively 
expensive. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The economic recession, with its shortage of available funds, has 
caused the Government of Nigeria to slow down some and cancel 
other, major projects listed in the Fourth National 5-Year Develop- 
ment Plan. General priorities have been shifted, and the Govern- 
ment is expected to further refine its plans for the use of its 
reduced revenues after the new Administration is sworn in on 
October 1, 1983. 


The shortage of foreign exchange brought about by the depressed 

oil market in early 1983 caused the temporary closure of several 
industries in the domestic manufacturing sector which depend 
heavily upon imported raw materials. Although many lines of sup- 
pliers credit have been exhausted in the past year, most manufac- 
turers hope that the situation will improve in the future, pre- 
suming that oil revenues begin to recover and agreements are worked 
out with international and private lending institutions to provide 
the country with financial relief. 


At the same time, most current import restrictions are likely to 
remain in effect until the economy returns to a sound footing. 
Following his reelection, President Shagari stated that he planned 
to focus his Government's efforts to restructure the economy on a 
sound basis and stressed that he would continue to emphasize the 
development of the agricultural sector. He reiterated statements 
made earlier by other government leaders that efforts would be 
intensified to assist the Nigerian industrial sector, and that 
efforts to use local raw materials would be redoubled. 





The successful conclusion of the 1983 general elections, the 
recovering oil market, and an agreement with a banking consortium 
have begun to restore confidence in the economy. If agreements 
are reached with the IMF and other private banking consortia, con- 
fidence should be strengthened further. Nonetheless, competition 
among external suppliers remains intense. 


Nigeria remains the largest market in black Africa, as well as the 
one most likely to provide business opportunities for American 
firms in the medium and long terms. The Government of Nigeria has 
identified a number of high priority projects and development areas. 
Although refinements are expected, companies working in the sectors 
listed below should find reasonably good prospects for their prod- 
ucts and services, expecially where local raw materials are 
available: 


Agriculture and agro-based industries including livestock 
Petrochemical industries, including fertilizers 
Food processing 

Development of water resources 

Electric power generation 

Steel and metalurgical industries 

Building materials industries 

Ocean fishing and fish farming 

Communications equipment manufacturing 

Chemical and pharmaceutical industries 

Medical and health care equipment 

Educational equipment 

Mining 

Transport equipment industries 


Roadbuilding and repair 

Engineering and construction industries 
Household equipment and furniture 
Hotels 


The Nigerian Government will favor firms which can provide external 
financing packages in these areas. American businesses seeking 
participation in these areas should anticipate relatively high 
front-end costs in managerial effort and time. Also, the current 
shortage of foreign exchange has resulted in serious delays in hard 
currency payments. Investors should therefore include this delay 
in investment decisionmaking, and we recommend that suppliers ship 
only on the condition of an irrevocable Letter of Credit confirmed 
by a well-known international bank. Nonetheless, U.S. products and 
technology have high esteem in the Nigerian market, and persever- 
ance and a carefully designed approach can produce high returns in 
the long run. 


Business couldalso pick up in some sectors which are not specifi- 
cally within the Nigerian Government priority areas, especially 
where local raw materials are available. For new-to-market firms, 
it is extremely important to find reliable, financially stable, 
aggressive and market-wise Nigerian partners. An excellent approach 
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for both veteran and new-to-market firms to test the market would 
be participation in the U.S. Exhibition at the Kaduna International 
Fair (February 1984). Information and applications may be obtained 
from any U.S. Department of Commerce office in the United States 

or Nigeria. The U.S. Government is also, for the first, time spon- 
soring an exhibition at the Lagos International Trade Fair from 
November 19 to 28, 1983. 


# # # 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983-421-007:553 











WHO, ME? EXPORT? 


YES, YOU! 


You don’t have to be a big corporation to sell your 
products overseas. If you’ve been successful in 
the domestic market, chances are good you could 
do well in the world markets—and reap the profits. 


BUT HOW DO | START? 


That’s a good question. We have a 

handy, step-by-step guide book with the 

answers. Just send us the coupon below, 
and we’ll show you how to begin. 


WHY DOES THE GOVERNMENT 
WANT TO HELP ME? 


Exporting means greater profits and 
increased company growth for American 
businesses—your business. It also 
creates jobs for Americans, contributes 
to a healthier economy, and strengthens 
our international trade position. 
Exporting is not only good for you—it’s 
good for America. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
A BASIC GUIDE 
TO EXPORTING TODAY! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ADMINISTRATION 
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ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Send copies of A BASIC GUIDE TO 
EXPORTING at $6.50 


SN 003-009-00349-1 

Enclosed is $ 0 check, 

0 money order, or charge to my 
Deposit Account No. 


san eeee 


Graer Now 


Name—First, Last 

ompany name or additional address line 
Street address 
City State 


(or Country) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


Credit Cards Orders Only 
Total charges $ 


Credit 
Card No. 


Fill in the boxes below. 


hdkde dahil dicks dehceel 


Expiration Date 
Month/Year Leak 


ZIP Code 





GUIDE FOR EXPORTERS 


A Basic Guide to Exporting, a publication of 


the U.S. Department of Commerce, takes you through the steps involved in 
establishing a successful export business. This book helps you to assess your company’s 
export potential and then helps you get started toward overseas sales. Some 

of the key topics covered are: 


¢ where to get expert counseling on overseas markets, 

¢ developing an export marketing strategy, 

* pros and cons of having an agent handle your exporting, 

¢ packing and shipping your product overseas, 

* negotiating contracts with foreign firms and collecting payment, 


* government regulations and tax incentives that might affect your exporting, 
and, 


¢ both private and government financial assistance. 


e 
The Guide also has helpful information for business executives traveling 


abroad, gives some insight on the art of advertising your product overseas, and 
discusses the pros and cons of licensing foreign firms to manufacture your 
product. In addition, listings of Commerce offices both here and abroad, an 

export glossary, a directory of Small Business Administration field offices, and 
a bibliography of export publications round out A Basic Guide to Exporting. 


Hurry and place your order now. Help your company get started toward 
successful export marketing! 





